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lidified, and forms a dense black mass up to the surface. On the opposite side of the hill, however, 
the bog is still in the soft state called "flow-turf," on the surface and to some depth; and it is, 
therefore, probable that the entire district has been in the same state at the time when this imple- 
ment was in use, though the immediate locality where it was met with may have been more 
rapidly drained of its moisture by the slope of the neighbouring ground. 
The implement will be deposited in the Belfast Museum. 

EXPLANATION OP IHE PLATE. 

Kg. 1. — Top view of the implement, with the lid closed, as seen from the end A. 

Fig. 1. — Side elevation, with the lid partly open. 

Kg. 3. — Bottom of the implement. 

Kg. 4. — Form of a mass of clay after passing through. 



ANCIENT HORSE SHOES, 



In a late number of this Journal (vol. vii., p. 218-9), Mr. Pinkerton argues that the ancient Irish 
did not make use of shoes for their horses — an opinion from which I am inclined to dissent, having 
before me the following notices of five ancient horse-shoes, discovered in different parts of Ireland: 

1. In "Wilde's Beauties of the Boyne and, the Blaclcwater (p. 38), is given a drawing, with 
description, of an iron horse-shoe, found at Edenderry, in the King's County, when deepening the 
bed of a river, along with a number of swords and axes, both of iron and bronze. " This horse- 
shoe," Mr. "Wilde remarks, "is peculiar in shape, remarkably oval, and convex on the under side, 
as may be learned from the position of the small cocks, and of the nail-groove, showing that it was 
intended for the field, not the road." 

2. In the Ballymena Observer (newspaper) of June 12, 1858, is a notice of another horse-shoe, 
found at a depth of twenty-six feet underneath the ground, in the townland of Eoogan, parish of 
Eathcavan, County Antrim. This, from its position, must be a relic of very considerable antiquity. 

3. In the account of Tullaghog (County Tyrone), in this Journal (vol v., p. 238), there is 
mention made of another, of small size and of unusual shape, discovered there. [This shoe having 
been sent to us lately, we give here a sketch of its form, full size, in next page (Fig. 1). Traces of 
nail-holes are distinguishable round the edge, but quite filled up with rust. It weighs half-a- 
pound. — Edit.] 

4. Among the antiquities shown at the Dublin Exhibition, some years ago, was another 
horse-shoe, obtained by "W. Frazer, Esq., during drainage operations in the district of Castle 
Bernard and Tullamore. 
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5. The last shoe which I shall mention, is one found lately in the great Bath of Tmcurry, 




County Wexford, to 'which referent!e~was made in this Journal, (vol. 
vi. p. 280) a locality associated in the tradition of the neighbour- 
hood with the doings of the renowned " Dermot. " Of this I give 
an outline sketch, J size (Fig. 2). The under side is concave ; there are 
no cockers, but there is a deep groove, and the remains of nails. It 
weighs half-a-pound. 

Of course, we are without data for fixing the age of any of these 
specimens, but we are justified in considering them all as ancient. 

F.N.L. 
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[We may add, that the shoeing of a horse is mentioned, a.d. 139,4, in the Annah of the Four 
Masters : — " Tomaltagh MacDorey, chief of Kinel-Duachain, was killed by his own knife, while he 
wits shueing a horse." [ag cur ehru.~\ The existence in the Irish language of the distinct word eru, 
or erudh, for a horao-shoe, which is not^derivable from any other language, would imply that the con- 
trivance itself was not borrowed from other nations. The word seems to be cognate either with 
eruaidh, " hard," or erubh, " a hoof." The same term is employed universally in the Highlands of 
Scotland, and is likewise found in the dialect of the Isle of Man ; proving that it is at least as old as 
the period when those districts were colonized from Ireland. The Irish have also a native name for 
a blacksmith — gobh, or gobha, which is, undoubtedly, a very ancient word, being the one used not 
only in tho two dialects above mentioned, but also in the Welsh and Bas Breton; and therefore, 
dating anterior to the separation of tho two great Celtio races. As we know that iron was not in 
common use among the Irish at an early period, it is probable that the occupation of a blacksmith 
was confined almost entirely to the shoeing of horses. It would be curious to ascertain whether 
any reference is made to this subject in the old Irish Brehon Laws, now preparing for publication. 
Perhaps the learned editor of this remarkable work will favour us with some information. — Edit.] 



